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JOE = THE SPECTACLED FRUIT BAT 
Pteropus Conspicillatus 
- W.G. & A.M. Felton 


One afternoon in October, 1983, a small 
aboriginal boy brought us a baby fruit bat he 
had found in his garden. It must have fallen 
off its mother's back as she was flying over. 
We named him Joe. 


His body was about 3.5cm long with a 
wingspan of about 23cm. There seemed to be no 
damage anywhere, and he was very lively. On 
each of his two feet were five toes with 
needle sharp claws which were very 
ambidextrous, as he could scratch any part of 
his body and comb and preen his fur with them. 
On his wing was another claw; a very strong 
one, for once it was hooked on to anything, it 
would hold the whole weight of. his body. 


We started to feed him on finely sieved 
pawpaw and mango juice with a little honey and 
Farex added. He soon learned to cope with a 
very small teat bottle; would drink his fill 
and then go to sleep. 


He took to me right away as he must have 
known I was his only food source at the time. 
I used to just let him hang on me while I 
worked, so he would get plenty of exercise. 
Then we made a foam rubber dolly about the 
size of his mother and covered it with nylon 
stocking and suspended it inside the top of a 
large cardboard box. When we put Joe in, he would cling to the dolly as if it 
was his own mother and he would be asleep in no time. Joe fed four times a 
day and we gave him as much exercise as he needed. 





As the weeks went by, he grew stronger and more lively and kept his body 
and wings perfectly clean. Joe had a good memory; if I was mixing feed for 
the birds and he had a taste, he would not forget next time. 


After some three months, he started to explore everything around him, 
sometimes getting into trouble, knocking over and upsetting things. At times 
we put him on a low limb of a tree and he would climb along with legs and 
wings just like a small monkey. He would not go far before he came back to my 
outstretched hand. He grew used to people and would go to them, first 
smelling their hands, giving them a lick and then climbing up their amns. 


By four months, Joe developed a mind of his own and if he wanted to do a 
certain thing, it did not matter how much I tried to distract him; eventually 
he got what he wanted. He became very cunning, but still remained a loving 
and clean pet. 


Now after six months with us, Joe is getting very playful and has made a 
couple of short flights, only a metre or two at a time. He will nibble and 
bite my fingers, not hard, just like a puppy playing. He loves to be fondled, 
having his belly rubbed and head and face stroked. He is eating all sorts of 
food now. His main food is pawpaw but he will have a go at sugar water, 
bread, toast, grapes and bananas. He only sucks the juice out of everything; 
never swallows anything solid. Up in the trees he will chew young leaves. 


Joe starts his day at 6.30 am. I call him, open his box, and he scrambles 
on to me and is full of fun. He exercises his wings which are about one metre 
from tip to tip, for ten minutes; has a good feed of pawpaw, then clings to 
me while I work around the place. By 9 am. he is tired, so we give him same 
more pawpaw and put him in his box where he sleeps until about 4.30 pm. When 
we take him out he is a ball of energy. After a while he has a feed of pawpaw 
and is ready for anything. 


He stays with me till about 6.00 pm., but in that time Joe will have been 
handled by many visitors and had his photo taken a few times. Sometimes when 
a tourist coach arrives, he is handed around the passengers. He does not mind 
one bit. : 


Joe goes into a large bird cage at this time where he can climb around to 
his heart's content. I make up a mixture of Farex, honey, glucose and milk 
which I place in the cage with him and he laps it up like a cat. 


Around 10.00 pm., I take Joe out of the cage and we have great fun 
together. He climbs all over me, flapping his wings and giving me a gentle 
nip now and then. After ten minutes or so of this, he is ready for his last 
feed of pawpaw and then into his box where he sleeps till morning. 


We are learning all Joe's characteristics; his moods, his fun, his © 
games, how he keeps cool by letting cool air onto his gently waving wings. If 
he feels cold, he will wrap his wings right around himself to keep warm. 


What is going to happen to Joe, as yet we do not know, but at present he 
is quite content to be one of us. 


----000---- 
POSTSCRIPT - Editor 


While talking to Bill one night, I learnt the rest of the story about 
"JOE", the spectacled fruit bat, and so will try to relate it to you, as Bill 
told it to me. 


Joe remained as one of the Felton family till he was about 12 months old. 
His character certainly developed, as did his cheekiness, and he became a 
loved attraction to anyone visiting the caravan park. Most of the bus tours 
that stopped at the park, would visit the Felton's and Joe. The tourists 
loved touching and holding him, and many were quite amazed at how friendly and 
gentle a fruit bat could be. Joe apparently enjoyed all this attention. He 
particularly liked the ladies, for he loved to sniff and lick off their hand 
cream and lip gloss. 


Joe became a bit too familiar with one bus tour group. He decided to 
join them for an early breakfast. As the tourists sat down around a trestle 
table, covered with the morning meal, Joe took off, flapped over from the 
Felton's van, and landed with little dignity, fair in the middle of the table. 
It certainly must have given them something to talk about when they got home. 


Bill and Agnes had by this time adopted another spectacled Fruit bat, 
whose mother had been electrocuted in power lines. This was Sparky. Together 
with the rest of the pets, the Felton's moved to Kuranda to live. During this 
time, "Joe and Sparky" shared an aviary with the family cockatoo and 
kookaburra. Apparently, they all got on famously together. Sparky would even 
preen the cockatoo feathers. 


Joe's diet at this time remained much the same as before. He loved 
eating fruit, especially pawpaw and mango. And he still ate his Farex, honey, 
pentovite and milk. Occasionally he would fly to the tree tops and chew on 
young leaves and suck pollen and nectar from flowers. 


It was while the Felton family was living in Kuranda, that Joe first 
became ill. He began frothing at the mouth, and had trouble swallowing. A 
friend found a cuttlefish bone, and placed this in the cage for the cockatoo. 
To everyone's surprise Joe spent a lot of time licking this too. 


Over a period of time Joe's condition gradually worsened. He began 
loosing weight from his inability to eat sufficiently. He would "lap" 
constantly at the Farex and honey mixture. Although he remained the best of 
friends with Bill and Agnes, he visually became weaker day by day. 


One moring Bill noticed that Joe had scratched his eye. When this 
failed to heal, Bill took him to the local veterinary. Antibiotic ointment 
was prescribed for the eye, which became gradually better. To find out the 
reason for Joe's anorexia, it was decided to look down his throat. To do 
this, the veterinary had to anaethetize Joe. (This must have been pretty 
unusual: How many fruit bats do you know that have had an anaesthetic.) The 
vet found Joe to have a growth at the back of his tongue, which he said may 
have been "thrush", a fungal infection. Joe was prescribed some medications 
which appeared to help for a while, but after a fortnight or so, Joe's 
condition worsened. 


Joe became much weaker. Bill said that Joe would look. sadly into his 
eyes. "You could see that he was suffering". There seemed little else to do, 
so Bill had Joe "put down". 


Bill said "Joe was always a part of the family. We miss him. He gave us 
a lot of love and happiness, and we learnt so much from him." 


Bill and Agnes now live back in the caravan park, with Sparky and the 
cockatoo. And just recently, they gained a new addition to the family, a two 
week old spectacled fruit bat that had been abandoned. Maybe he will be 
called‘Joe 2? Both spectacled fruit bats appear healthy, living on the same 
diet as Joe did. 

ma OO aera 


1984 BIRD OBSERVATIONS 


- Dawn Magarry 


Jan. 11 On our return from south we 
found our resident Papuan 
Frogmouth with an. 
approximately four weeks old 
baby. The nest was in? full - 
sun on the limb of a poinciana 
tree which overhangs our busy 
road. 

27 Frogmouth and baby left nest 
to roost further in the shade. 

Feb. 6 Three small groups of Channel 
Billed Cuckoos, numbering at 
least a dozen were calling 
round our nearby hill. 

23 Shining Starlings and Drongos were busy feeding on large green tree 
ants which appeared to be swamning from their nest. A friend 
suggested these large ants may have been drones. 

Mar. 19 Plaintive cries in the garden proved to be a young Varied Triller. 

31 The majority of Shining Starlings seem to have left for the north. 
Those left appear to be immature birds. 

Apr. 20 Flocks of Egrets, White and Straw Necked Ibis are returning after 
being absent through the "wet" season. 





May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


On a visit to Mt. Lewis adult and juvenile Blue Faced Finches were 
seen feeding on guinea grass seed. 

Flocks of Silvereyes feeding on Glochidion fruit in garden. On visits 
to birding areas across the Cairns Inlet we have had good views of 
Great Billed Heron and Little Kingfisher. 


15 Red Backed Kingfisher along Pickford Rd. Mareeba district. 
22 Pied Currawongs on the Whitfield Range. These birds only seem to come 
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down to the coast when it is very cold on the Tablelands. 

Fig parrots observed excavating a nest hole in limb of Cassia tree, 
but did not return again. 
Crested Hawk sighted at Botanical Gardens. Red Necked Rails heard 
regularly in the creeks adjacent to our hame. 


5 Barred Cuckoo Shrikes have returned. With American visitors we saw 


White Browed Crakes, Red Kneed and Black Fronted Dottrells, Glossy 
Ibis, and Yellow Billed Spoonbill at the Cairns Airport swamp. 


19 First Torres Strait Pigeons sighted at the Botanic Gardens. 
20 On a burnt paddock at Hastie's Swamp, Atherton, we observed at least a 


dozen Banded Landrails feeding. 

Cicada bird and Brush Cuckoo heard this morning. 

A pair of Spurwing Plovers feeding with a large group of Masked 
Plovers in a ploughed cane field at Edmonton. Fairy Warblers stealing 
nesting material from an abandoned nest of Lesser Lewin Honeyeaters. 


8 Our Papuan Frogmouths found roosting in the garden. Channel Billed 


21 


24 


Cuckoos and Koels are calling up in the rainforest. 

Black Faced Flycathers in the garden and flocks of Shining Starlings 
busy gathering nest material. A large colony of Straw Necked Ibis 
have taken to roosting in a tall Milky Pine down the creek. They 
begin to disperse each morning soon after 6 a.m.-for their feeding 
grounds around the suburbs. 

There have been sightings of good waders on the Esplanade including 
Pectoral Sandpiper, Sanderling, Grey Plover, Broad Billed Sandpiper 
and Little Whimbrel. 


20 Our Frogmouth is sitting on her sparse nest on the same limb as last 


year. The male bird roosts nearby. 

There have been several sightings of Satin Flycatchers this year - 
Black Mt. Road, Crater, and regularly in our garden. 

Husband, Arnold, saw two Red Necked Rails bathing in our garden pool. 


6 On a Naturalists Club outing to Mt. Lewis best sightings were Sooty 
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Qwl, Golden Bowerbird at bower, and Atherton Scrub Wrens building 
beside a rainforest creek. 

Six Lesser Crested Terns observed among waders on Esplanade. Black 
Duck and Water Whistle Ducks at the Centenary Lakes after an absence 
of close to two years, when the area was infested with Salvinia weed. 
Bustards observed at Malanda, Sarus Cranes at Hastie's Swamp, and 
Brolgas at Bromfield's Crater. 


On October 12 while on tour with a party of Canadians, a Kookaburra was 


observed bashing a Scaly Breasted Lorikeet on a branch. This seemed unusual 
as we thought the Lorikeet would hardly have been caught on the wing by the 
Kookaburra. Perhaps it had been injured in some way by a car or predator. 
We watched for some ten minutes and when we left the Kookaburra was still hard 


at it; 
soften the carcass sufficiently to tear off a piece of flesh. 


obviously he couldn't swallow the bird whole but may have hoped to 


----000---- 





GEORGETOWN AGAIN (1982) 


- John Crowhurst 





This Easter (9th to 12th April) we went to Georgetown yet again. I added 
five new species to my list of birds seen. First in the Newcastle Ranges - 
Dawn and Arnold Magarry were in front, I was behind with Marion Cassells. 
Suddenly Arnold saw two Spinifex Pigeons at the roadside. One shot off on 
Marion's side, the other on my side. All I saw was a small pigeon with a 
bright orange-rufous back sail off down a gully. I suppose I should really 
claim half a bird. 


That Friday afternoon we were walking along the bed of the Etheridge 
River, watching bee-eaters bathing when suddenly a group of Torresian Crows 
flew up in all directions and out of this explosion there darted a very dark 
falcon. After watching it soaring and swooping we noticed the white feet 
against the all black body. It was a Black Falcon. 


Saturday morning was very kind to me. Quite early we noticed small 
lorikeets skittering around. Thought at first of little lorikeets but when we 
reached some flowering bloodwoods rowdy with little Friarbirds, Blue-Faced 
Honeyeaters and Rainbow Lorikeets, I suddenly noticed a lorikeet high up with 
a bright red cap and a white eye ring. On another bloodwood we caught up with 
them again and had beautiful views of Varied Lorikeets. They were in those 
trees all Easter. 


Then out to Cumberland Dam where Dawn pointed out a little Woodswallow; I 
may have seen it before but hadn't realised, anyway I've got it now. There 
was nothing at all on the dam except a large Egret which still seemed to be in 
the same place the next day, probably badly cramped, teach it to stand still. 


We turned out attention to same deep pits filled with water. Arnold saw 
some finches come in that I had not seen before. They were Masked Finches, 
the Cape York race and by Slater's maps well out of their range; in Pizzy's 
book they could be right on the edge. We had groups of at least eight coming 
in and there were probably more around. It mentions in the Readers Digest 
book that they only come in to drink in the mornings and evenings but these 
were coming in in the middle of the day, both Saturday and Sunday. Also at 
this hole were Black-Throated Finches, a few Zebra Finches, at least two 
Black-Faced Gouldians and a grand Red-Faced male Gouldian, a real picture. 


We had a brief view of ground Cuckoo-Shrikes on Sunday llth, a large 
flock of Chestnut-—Breasted Mannikins which none of the maps show as being this 
far inland. They were in a creek bed near Georgetown and they were a mixture 
of adults and young with all shades of plumages in between. One adult, 
instead of having the rich chestnut on the breast was pale white. 


The only other sightings of interest were a little Falcon dementedly 
swishing round Durham Dam, trying to frighten to death some large Egrets, 
Little Black Cormorants and, it seemed, anything else that moved, with no 
success whatever, and huge flocks of Magpie Larks (peewees). At one soakage 


there were thirty of them doing whatever Pee do round waterholes, making 
love, getting drunk etc. etc. 


ren IN peees 
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ON QUEENSLAND MOUNTAINS 


Here on the mountaintop I know 
Exhilaration's fullest measure 
And understand the mountaineer's . 

Strange urge to climb. This is his treasure - 
Not golden coins but golden pleasure 
In witnessing a vast expanse 
Of undulating countryside 
Or jagged, domineering peaks 
Where only fearless eagles glide. 


The mountains in this tropic land 
Are richly dressed with subtle shading. 
The jungled slopes conceal their rocks, 
And hidden flowers are safe from fading, 
Where bower birds are shyly trading 
Moss for lichens, leaves for pebbles; 
Maybe fighting over flowers; 
In this sequestered paradise 
Living through unlabelled hours. 


Rainforest trees are garlanded 
With blossaming liana ropes 
(Beautiful white Faradaya) 
Thickly covering the lower slopes 
An quickening my fading hopes 
That a tree-climbing kangaroo 
Might be seen; but satisfaction 
Is mine to be here, beholding 
The grandeur of the mountain. 


- Sybil Kinmins 





UNUSUAL LOCALITY RECORDS FOR THE RED NECKED RAIL (Rallina tricolor) 


- Ian Cowan 

On 28th April, 1984, I was requested by a friend to remove a bird froma 
bathroom cupboard in an inner suburb of Caims. The bird turned out to be a 
Red Necked Rail (Rallina tricolor) in apparently healthy condition. According 
to the occupants the bird had entered the low set house through a ground level 
laundry, and had then proceeded up a flight of four stairs, along the hallway 
and into the bathroom where it took refuge in a dark corner of the cupboard. 


The house was remote from any suitable habitat of this bird, being 400m 
from the nearest permanent creek, Lily Creek, with the busy four lane traffic 
of Sheridan Street lying between the house and the creek. Indeed, that 
portion of Lily Creek closest to the house is fairly devoid of vegetation. 


John Crowhurst (pers com.) found a freshly dead bird of this species on 
the morning of 2nd May, 1984 at the southern end of the Cairns Esplanade. The 
body was reported to be in good condition and cause of death was not apparent. 


Mason et. al (1981) hypothesised that the species may be resident and non 
migratory. Macdonald (1973) considered the species to be sedentary. However, 
the above two records would indicate the possibility of nomadic or migratory 
movements of this species associated with the end of the recorded breeding 
season. 

Macdonald, J.D. 1973. Birds of Australia. Reed, Sydney 


Mason, I.J., H.B. Gill, and J.H. Young 1981. Observations on the Red-Necked 
Crake Rallina tricolor. Aust. Bird Watcher 9:69-77. 


----000---- 
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WE CAN ALL BE USEFUL 








By Marion Cassells “” 


I think many present members of the North Queensland Naturalists Club are 
not aware of the many activities which have taken place in the past, work that 
has been done to help others in this search for knowledge. I would like to 
set some of them out for you. 


Dr. Endean of Queensland sent a request for frogs. These were for 
research to assist blood pressure sufferers. He named quite a number of frogs 
but we had no idea what they looked like and asked him to describe them for 
us. He couldn't! He had no idea but suggested we collect frogs, send them to 
him and he would get them identified and let us know. This was done and in 
this way we learnt quite a lot about frogs. We were able to collect them and 
send them down alive by air. Some of those collected were Taudactylus, 
Cophixalus, Lymnodynastes Rana and Sphenophryne. We also learned where to 
find these frogs and this knowledge was put to use to help Densey Clyne when 
she came up on a frogging expedition. David, my son, was of great help to her 
as he was very quick eyed and quick armed. 


Another request came, in German, from the Medical Section of the Berlin 
University asking us to collect Helychrisums and Gnaphaliums for a research 
project. Luckily we had a couple of young Germans at the meeting that night, 
Helmut Jesse and Wolfram Richter, who were able to translate the letter for 
us. With the help of Dr. Len Brass we were able to collect a variety of 
species and the University was very grateful for our help. 


Honduras asked us to send banana seeds. These were for cross breeding 
purposes and we were able to collect, dry and send off a few batches. 


Son David was once more very useful in catching freshwater crabs. These 
were sent to Dr. Yaldwyn of the Australian Museum, Sydney. David's part in 
collecting was duly acknowledged in Dr. Yaldwyn's subsequent paper on crabs. 
One time, we sent down in the same packet as the crabs, a freshwater cray 
collected in the same creek, Manganese Creek at Carbine. This information 
proved very important to the Museum as up till then it was thought that crabs 
and cray did not co-exist in the same creek. 


Fixed sundews were requested from India. What the heck was "fixed"? 
Well Alick Dockrill helped us there, telling us what mixture to put the 
sundews in and how long after collecting. The idea is to stop the breakdown 
of the chromosomes etc. so that they can be studied. This was of great help 
to Uni students in India. 


Several times we found Shaggy Rabbit Rats (Mesembrianys goudlii) on the 
road and were able to preserve these in formalin and then eventually send them 
down to the Queensland Museum. I believe most of their specimens have come 
from us. 


With Dr. Len Brass we collected about 36 different species of mistletoe 
and these were sent to South Australia. Sedges were also sent to the person 
studying that branch. Many of her plants were collected with Len. Some went 
to: renew our Herbarium and extra specimens were always collected for 
Indooroopilly and Kew. 


A doctor in Grafton asked us about leeches and many field days saw us 
picking leeches off each other and putting them in plastic bags and sending 
them down. Have you ever tried to put another leech in a plastic bag that 
already contains other leeches? Boy oh boy, what a job. As you try to get 
the new leech into the bag the others are all galumphing up the side to the 
Opening. You know how sticky leeches can be, you try to push one away and 
another is sneaking out of the other side of the bag. Yuck! After posting 
off one bagful I was driving home and looking down on my hand found a 
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revolting leech had clamped on and one half was one side of my ring and the 
rest on the other side and he was so fat and bloated it was disgusting. What 
we will do for Science! Still, the doctor was very pleased with what we sent 
him. 

Defence Standard Laboratories at Ascot Vale, Victoria, asked for finger 
cherry and stinging tree. With the help of Ernie Stephens we were able to 
locate some finger cherry trees and sent down a bagfull for research. 


We went to the Little Mulgrave for the stinging tree as they really have 
same king-sized plants there. We wore long sleeves, gloves, used tweezers and 
scissors for collecting but ended up with streaming eyes and noses fram the 


dust particles. A small price to pay if our collecting was able to help those 
in research. 


Clyde Coleman did quite a lot by collecting parasitic flies from bats. 


Many other interesting exhibits collected during field days were sent 
down to various museums or universities. 


A poisonous plants exhibit was put in the Cairns Show one year and 
attracted a great deal of attention. Our emphasis was on plants around the 
gardens and in houses.. "Oo, look! There's the plant that's in Auntie's 
lounge roam!" Many months were spent in the formation of this exhibit as we 
tried to have all plants growing and healthy, and you can't do that in five 
minutes. 


Another year we put in a collection of Natural History photographs kindly 
done by Bill and Betty Hinton. One of a huge ant found in the 40-mile scrub 
was labelled "This ant bites. Ask Jack Cassels." And believe me, that bite 
lasted a long time. . 


When the Bird Observers Club came up here and stayed at Yungaburra, the 
Nats gave an evening of slides etc. and it was pleasant to meet those 'birdos' 
and give them a pleasant social evening. Another pleasant night was when 
Harold Pollock came up and stayed with us and offered to show some of his 
films. What beautiful films! The lyre bird, the egrets and ones of Norway. 


No doubt there are many other things that have been done but I just can't 
call any to mind. I think you will agree that the Club has not just been a 
pleasant social club for like-minded people but a real help to many people in 
many facets of the fascinating study of Natural History. 


--—-000---- 





MELIOBBA SHAFFERI Iredale, 1940: 
The New Guinea Connection 





- John Stanisic, 
Curator of Molluscs 
Reproduced from Cairns Shell News with permission 


While Australia has over 1000 species of land snails, probably none is 
quite as interesting as the camaenid Meliobba_shafferyi. The species was 
collected by Mr. Joe Shaffery of Mossman, North Queensland, and was brought to 
the attention of the late Tam Iredale who described it in 1940. 


From a conchological viewpoint, the shell is one of the most colourful of 
the Australian land shells, being a mixture of purple, brown and ivory. Any 
avid collector of land shells will quickly notice its structural similarity to 
the papuinids of the New Guinea region. Iredale, who was a keen ornithologist 
in his early career, had already noted the relationships between birds of the 
tropical Cape York forests and those of New Guinea, and the similarity of this 
shell to New Guinea forms did not escape his attention. In fact he titled his 
descriptive paper, "A New Guinea land shell in Queensland". 
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Like another North Queensland species, Rhynchotrochus macgillivrayi, M. 
shafferyi belongs to a genus which has its greatest diversity in Papua New 
Guinea where a further five species are described. However, unlike R. 
macgillivrayi, which has a relatively widespread distribution in the north, 
the only specimens of M. shafferyi so far collected, come from the Mossman 
area. And to my knowledge no live material exists in Museum collections. 
Further information on the distribution and habitat of this species, together 
with live material would be a significant contribution to the biology of what 
is an unusual member of the Australian land snail fauna. The words of 
Iredale, while perhaps being an overstatement, are an appropriate way to 
conclude, 


".... the most important shell discovery 
on land made in recent years" 
(T. Iredale, 1940) 


Ref: Iredale, T. 1940. A New Guinea 
land shell in Queensland. 
Australian Naturalist Vol. X, 
Pt. 7 pp. 239-240 





Note: The specimen illustrated, collected by a bushwalker from Mossman Gorge 
had apparently been eaten by a rat or bird. A lovely shell, mauvish fawn and 
purple apex and textured surface. 





een eeeere 


PHILINE ANGASI 
(Crosse & Fischer 1865) 
- Barbara Collins 
First Published Cairns Shell News Dec. 1981 
Reprinted with their permission 


The Philines belong to a large group of slug like molluscs, Subclass 
Opisthobranchia, in which the shell is absent or reduced and either partially 
or wholly enclosed in a fleshy mantle. 


The animal of the Philine is fleshy, white and semi-transparent. It 
frequents the muddy sandflats inshore. The animal is a carnivore with a 
flattened body and head for burrowing. The stomach is equipped with a set of 
3 calcareous gizzard plates which crush the bivalves it feeds on. The ones 
collected from Wonga Beach and examined appear to have been feeding on the 
very prevalent "Sand dollars". 

The shell is frail, translucent white, has no spire and a large wide 
aperture. The shell is normally campletely covered by the fleshy lobes of the 
animal 


SHELL. Gizzanp flares. 







PHiLine ANGASI. 


Ref: Joyce Allen : Australian Shells. 
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In a letter from John Healey (Kedron) who appealed for live 
Opisthobranchs for study he writes: "Concerning the gizzard plates of Philine 
angasi, I have looked up some references and according to Rudman (1970) * A 
revision of the genus Philine in New Zealand with descriptions of two new 
species (Gastropona: Opisth obrancia) - Journal of Malacological Society of 
Aust. 2:23-34. "All species so far studied are active carnivores, ingesting 
and crushing hard shelled bivalves, gastropods, worms and foraminiferans. In 
some species the buccal bulb everts and the radular teeth grab the prey 
(Philine aperta) whilst in P. Angasi, the buccal bulb itself everts and sucks 
in the prey (the bivalve Chione report based on New Zealand specimens feeding 
on the bivalve Chione stutchburyi), the radula in this species being small and 
degenerate and of no functional significance." 


John concludes "The gizzard plates I should think are primarily concerned 
with crushing up the ingested bivalves (or whatever) and are controlled by a 
fairly well developed muscle system. 


Sa mammal 
EXCITING BIRDS OF DAVIES CREEK 
- John Crowhurst 


On 31st May, 1981, there came the highlight of the year. That weekend 
we, the Magarry's and I, camped at Davies Creek. We had good birding the day 
before, seeing all the usual rainforest birds. I even had a flash glimpse of 
a Golden Bowerbird. On the last stop hame on the Sunday, we came to an 
attractive open grove of casuarinas. I think Arnold and I were looking at a 
pair of Yellow Robins and flocks of Red Browed Finches, when Dawn asked us to 
come and look at a 'queer green bird'. At first we couldn't see anything, 
then we saw this green bird hopping around and as it turned Arnold and I saw a 
bright flue face. Then it disappeared. 


A couple of minutes later we picked it up again and this time saw a red 
pointed tail. We must have watched it roughly for another five minutes as it 
fossicked round the casuarinas, feeding on the seeds. At one stage the finch 
was in bright sunlight and we got the blue face, green body and red pointed 
tail to perfection. Then it went behind a bunch of leaves and completely 
disappeared. You would have thought we would have seen it move, but not 
another sighting did we have. The bird was a Blue Faced Finch. I dreamt 
about it that night. 


Later in November, I was up at Davies Creek again. This time with the 
Yates from Caloundra, and Bookey, a girl from Zimbabwe. Again it was the last 
stop before home and again the casuarinas. 


We stopped to view a large number of Spotted Pardalotes feeding in the 
trees. Then a bird flushed from the roadside, a male King Quail, a new bird 
for me, and went to ground further in. We scrambled after it and saw the 
female skulking along just in front. Neither birds flushed again, but stayed 
grounded. We had excellent views. 


We would still have been following them only Bookey spied a White Tailed 
Kingfisher and nearly choked me in the process of getting a look at it through 
my binoculars. It flew before I saw it, probably my last dying gasps 
frightened it off. 


----000---- 
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(To the Memory of Ida May McLiesh) 


She loved the creatures of the wild; 
she eagerly observed their ways 


and shared with friends the things she learned 


in recent and in childhood days. 


For her vocation was in teaching; 
patiently she gave to all, 
knowledge and encouragement 
until she reached the outer wall. 


An intellect of noble stature; 
spirit ever young and free 
defied a body growing frail 

with age and illness, stubbornly. 


We will remember Ida May 

and Cairns will never seem the same 
endearing town as when it knew 

the well-loved sound of Ida's name. 


Her spirit will return to waik 
the mangrove flats she loved so well. 
When varied honeyeaters sing, 


her voice will echo every swell,” 49 OY {9 


\ 


- Sybil J. Kitmin 
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(Former Editor and hardworking member of the 
North Queensland Naturalist Club) 
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